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ABSTRACT 

This guide is intended to assist rehabilitation 
counselors, school guidance personnel, and others involved in 
administering and interpreting the results of the Vocational 
Decision-Making Interview (VDMI). (The VDMI is a structured interview 
instrument that was developed to facilitate the assessment of an 
individual* 8 vocational decision-making capabilities, identification 
of an interviewee's unique decision-making needs, and development of 
an individual vocational decision-making profile.) The first part of 
the guide traces the development of the VDMI; summarizes selected 
research results with the VDMI; outlines its structure; and describes 
its special applications in the following areas: vocational 
evaluation, general counseling and guidance, Individualized Education 
Program (IEP)) and Individualized Written Rehabilitation Plan (IWRP) 
planning, determination of group characteristics, and program 
development. Discussed next are the following aspects of VDMI 
administration: preparing the interviewing environment (interviewer 
and interviewee preparation), selecting an appropriate and qualified 
interviewer and heeding certain interviewing cautions, and 
administering and scoring the VDMI. The third section, which deals 
with interpreting VDMI results, covers clinical versus open-ended 
interpretations, normative comparisons, and procedures for profiling 
subcategories. The fourth section consists of tables of norms. A 
profile sheet and a copy of the VDMI are included with the manual. 
(MN) 
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OVERVIEW OF THE VOCATIONAL DECISION-MAKING INTERVIEW 



Vocational decision-making is an integral compo- 
nent of the career development process. The ability 
of individuals to make appropriate, timely, and 
realistic decisions about career options influences 
their likelihood of achieving appropriate, long-term 
goals. It also lays the groundwork for much of the 
training and education that must often take place to 
achieve those goals. Vocational indecision can pre- 
sent a major obstacle to the career development of 
all individuals. But the consequences of vocational 
indecision may be greatly magnified for individuals 
with disabilities. Such individuals must frequently 
overcome additional obstacles to career develop- 
ment (e.g., discrimination, inaccessibility, cognitive 
and/or physical impairment). Thus, the importance 
of understanding and enhancing the vocational 
decision-making process among people with 
disabilities is evident. It is certainly an important 
process for adults with disabilities. And it may be 
particularly important for young adults who are 
preparing to make the transition from school to the 
world of work. 

Although the career development process and the 
role which vocational decision-making plays in this 
process have been studied extensively among col- 
legs and high school age populations, relatively lit- 
tle work has focussed upon individuals with 
disabilities (Phillips et al., 1983). Studies have 
covered a range of topics relevant to ur^er standing 
the issues and problems surrounding the vocational 
decision-making process in general, such as the ef- 
fects of anxiety, risk-taking, self-concept, and sex 
differences (to name just a few) . However, a paucity 
of research has addressed the topic of vocational 
decision-making among individuals with 
disabilities. Little is known about this group's voca- 
tional decision-making skills, or about the possible 
remediation or treatment strategies which might be 
dfr <i toward this realm. 

IX .pment of the Vocational Decision-Making In- 
terview iVDMI) 

The original purpose of the research resulting in the 
development of the Vocational Decision-Making In- 
terview iVDMI) was twofold. First, the research 
was conducted to address the needs of rehabilitation 
counselors, vocational evaluators, school guidance 
personnel, researchers, and disabled individuals 
themselves to better understand the process of 
vocational decision-making among individuals with 
disabilities. Little is known about the extent to 
which the vocational decision-making process dif- 
fers between disabled and non-disabled groups, or 
how this process might be facilitated among people 
with disabilities. 



Secondly, the research was conducted in an effort to 
develop a valid, reliable, and useful interview to 
assess the vocational decision-making capacities of 
special populations. Such an interview should be 
helpful in identifying problem areas within this 
realm, and suggesting effective treatment 
strategies directed toward the alleviation of these 
particular problem areas. The product resulting 
from this line of research was a relatively easy-to- 
use interview which can be used to identify in- 
dividual problem areas and strengths and help 
facilitate the overall career development process 
within this group. The VDMI fulfills this need. 

The VDMI provides several types of information. 
First, it provides empirical information regarding 
an individual's vocational decision-making 
capabilities, on a number of dimensions, in com- 
parison to a norm reference group. This type of in- 
formation is useful for counselors, vocational 
evaluators, and other personnel concerned with 
measuring a disabled individual's global decision- 
making skills on a number of discrete areas. Thus, 
the VDMI can effectively diagnose an individual's 
decision-making skills in relation to a reference 
group. 

The second major purpose of the VDMI is clinical. 
The interview includes open-ended questions requir- 
ing content responses. The interviewee's responses 
allow the interviewer to make clinical judgments 
and observations about unique vocational decision- 
making needs and capabilities of the interviewee. 
The VDMI can identify such problem areas and 
therefore provide the information needed to explore 
possible treatment or training strategies designed 
to help the individual overcome these problems. 

Thirdly, individual VDMI profiles can be developed. 
These profiles indicate the relative strengths and 
deficits of an individual on each of the three major 
scales: Self-Appraisal, Decision-Making Readiness, 
and Employment Readiness. This information is 
useful in helping the interviewer define particular 
strengths and weaknesses in the realm of vocational 
decision- making within an individual. 

Finally, it must be emphasized that the VDMI is a 
structured interview and not a traditional 
psychometric test instrument. As a result, users will 
find some differences in the type of norm reference 
information provided with the VDMI and the struc- 
ture of the interview items themselves. The norms 
provided are based on handicapped individuals serv- 
ed in vocational rehabilitation facilities and han- 
dicapped students in secondary school systems (see 
Section III for a more detailed description). Most 
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importantly, as an interview, the VDMFs primary 
utility is as an information gathering tool specifical- 
ly related to determining vocational decision- 
making readiness. There are no "right or wrong" 
responses for interview items. Interviewers will also 
find that the VDMI is easier to administer than 
many traditional test instruments and requires 
relatively little "formal" test administration ex- 
perience to administer properly. 

Summary of Selected Research Results with the 
VDMI 

Development of the VDMI, and research to 
establish its psychometric properties, has been con- 
ducted in a variety of settings and has involved 
several subject populations. Test sites included 
vocational rehabilitation facilities, vocational 
technical schools, secondary level public schools, 
and sheltered workshops. Subject populations in- 
cluded vocational rehabilitation clients and also 
special education students in secondary schools. A 
wide variety of disability categories were included. 

The first research study (Strohmer, 1979) was a 
between-subjects comparison of "Vocationally 
Decided" versus "Vocationally Undecided" voca- 
tional rehabilitation clients. The purpose of this 
study was to determine the discriminant validity of 
the VDMI. Another study (Czerlinsky et al„ in 
press) investigated whether an active vocationally 
oriented intervention — vocational evaluation — 
would evidence treatment effects which the VDMI 
could discern. One study (Czerlinsky, 1985) was a 
long-term VDMI reliability study. It used a test- 
retest design with testing intervals ranging from 
two weeks to nine months with a special education 
population. An additional study (Teskey, 1986) 
utilized VDMI scores as correlates of interviewee 
job income about three years later. And lastly, in 
the clinical area, the VDMI was tested with regard 
to its utility in determining evident needs and 
developing effective individualized career develop- 
ment programs in secondary school settings 
(Czerlinsky & Ryan, 1986). Encouraging findings 
resulted from these studies. A summary of some of 
the main results of these studies are the following: 

1. Internal consistency analyses (internal 
reliability) showed that the three VDMI sub- 
scales evidenced satisfactory internal con- 
sistency (Strohmer, 1979). 

2. Test-retest reliability results, with one-week 
test-retest intervals, showed that the VDMI 
sub-scale scores remained significantly stable 
over time, with a sample of vocational 
rehabilitation clients. The reliability coeffi- 
cients (Pearson rs) ranged from .62 to .80 (all 
p.^.01) (Czerlinsky et al., in press). 



3. With a special education student sample, the 
VDMI was administered at test-retest inter- 
vals ranging from two weeks to a full school 
year. Reliability coefficients ranged from .55 to 
.87 (all p.^.01), with no drop in reliability as 
the test-retest intervals increased (Czerlinsky, 
1985). 

4. A major validity criterion was that the three 
VDMI sub-scales and Total score discriminate 
between individuals chosen a priori to differ in 
levl of vocational decision-making capacity. 
This discriminant validity criterion was met, in 
that vocationally undecided persons (in- 
dividuals with disabilities just beginning voca- 
tional evaluation) scored significantly lower on 
two of the three VDMI sub-scales than voca- 
tionally decided persons with disabilities (in 
vocational training programs). Means of the 
third scale were in the predicted direction, but 
did not reach the p. ^.05 significance level 
(Strohmer, 1979). 

5. Another validity study showed that the self- 
ratings on the VDMI of individuals with 
disabilities correlated highly and significantly 
with independent ratings, on the same dimen- 
sions, carried out by vocational evaluators 
working closely with these individuals. This 
supported the interpretation that VDMI 
scores were valid indicators of vocational 
decision-making strengths and weaknesses of 
individuals with disabilities (Czerlinsky, 1985). 

6. An additional study showed that the VDMI is 
sensitive to treatment interventions directed 
toward the realm of vocational decision- mak- 
ing. Clients with disabilities were interviewed 
with the VDMI at the beginning of vocational 
evaluation and again at completion of this ser- 
vice. Data analyses revealed that each of the 
VDMI sub-scales showed significant mean in- 
creases when post-evaluation scores were com- 
pared to pre-evaluation scores. There were no 
corresponding increases in a control group 
which did not receive vocational evaluation 
(Czerlinsky et al., in press). 

7. A recent study demonstrated that VDMI 
scores were significantly positively correlated 
with level of income, three years after the 
VDMI scores were obtained (Teskey, 1986). 

These results support the statistical reliability and 
validity of the interview. The VDMI shows satisfac- 
tory reliability and validity and identifies content 
areas which are critical in the remediation of voca- 
tional decision-making problems of persons with 
disabilities. 
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Structure of the VDMI 

The VDMI is a 63 item structured interview. Three 
major scales form the basis of the VDMI: 

• DECISION-MAKING READINESS - This 
twenty-two item scale addresses individuals* 
readiness to make vocational decisions based 
upon the occupational knowledge they possess 
and their decision-making skills. 

• EMPLOYMENT READINESS - This scale 
contains thirteen items. The focus of these 
items is on examining individuals' desire to ob- 
tain work and the external pressures that may 
influence an individual's motivation and abili- 
ty to make a vocational decision. 

• SELF-APPRAISAL - This is a twenty-four 
item scale hich. focuses on individuals' 
knowledge and perception of themselves (i.e. 
their abilities, needs, etc.) and their history of 
vocational decision-making. 

The three scales were designed to directly address 
those basic areas which an individual may improve 
through career education classes, occupational ex- 
. ploration programs, employment readinc >s training, 
job search training, vocational evaluation, or voca- 
tional counseling. Scores on each scale, as well as 
the total score, provide estimates of how adept the 
individual is at making vocational decisions. 

In addition, each of these three major scales can be 
further broken down into individual subscales. 
These subscales may be used to develop a more 
detailed profile of an individual's decision-making 
needs. Thus, the subscales provide more specific in- 
formation. 

Each of the 63 VDMI items is a statement which is 
read to the interviewee. As an interview, clarifica- 
tion of items which may not have been understood is 
perfectly permissable. The format is such that the 
individual then responds with "True," "Not Sure," 
or "False." For over half the items, respondents also 
answer open-ended questions which can be used for 
clinical purposes. 

The VDMI can be used on the one hand on an in- 
dividual item basis for revealing specific problem 
areas the individual may have. This is particularly 
the case with the open-ended items. In addition, the 
three scales can be used when the VDMI is used for 
less specific applications or to develop individual in- 
terviewee profiles. 

The overall VDMI is individually administered. 
Total administration time ranges from one-half hour 
to one hour, depending upon the person being inter- 
viewed and their response times. Because it is a ver- 



bally administered structured interview, the VDMI 
offers a number of distinct advantages over tradi- 
tional paper and pencil assessment instruments. 

For special populations such as handicapped in- 
dividuals, three advantages are most evident. First, 
the mode of administration eliminates the problem 
of an individual having an inadequate reading level 
to satisfactorily respond to the interview items. 
Although the reading level of the VDMI is not high 
(Gunning Fog Index, 1979, analyses showed that 
the actual reading level of the instrument is at a 6.7 
grade level — satisfactory for a large portion of the 
individuals which take the VDMI), verbal ad- 
ministration insures that all of the items are 
understood, and virtually eliminates the problems 
caused by missing data. Secondly, because it is ver- 
bally administered, the VDMI appears well-suited 
for use with individuals with visual impairments. 

The VDMI was designed for individual administra- 
tion. While group interviewing situations afford the 
examiner an opportunity to reduce the amount of 
time involved in the interview process, it has also 
been found that it reduces the clinical utility of the 
instrument. Even more importantly, it increases the 
likelihood that respondents will respond in an 
unreliable manner as a result of not understanding 
the administration process, indifference, response 
set, or many other possible causes. As a result, users 
are encouraged to only administer the VDMI on an 
individual basis. 



Special Applications of the VDMI 

In addition to its general use as a measurement and 
clinical tool the VDMI can be used in several dif- 
ferent types of specialized settings. In most cases, 
both the measurement and clinical components of 
the VDMI will often overlap and will be of equal in- 
terest to the examiner. 

Vocational Evaluation. Vocational evaluation per- 
sonnel will find that the VDMI is of particular 
relevance to their work. First, it can be used to 
assess the vocational decision-making skills of in- 
dividuals during the vocational assessment process. 
Secondly, it can be used during the early stages of 
the evaluation to help plan specific assessment ac- 
tivities to improve interviewees' decision-making 
skills and increase the cost effectiveness of the voca- 
tional evaluation process. 

In addition, when used as a clinical tool in voca- 
tional evaluation settings, the VDMI will help the 
evaluator and the interviewee develop recommenda- 
tions with regard to likely treatment or training 
strategies where problem areas have been identified. 
As such, it is a useful planning tool. 
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Vocational evaluation programs located within 
school settings will find that the VDMI is par- 
ticularly useful as a diagnostic tool to identify pro- 
blem areas and develop treatment methods design- 
ed to enhance the student's career development dur- 
ing the education process. In addition, many voca- 
tional evaluation programs located in rehabilitation 
settings will find that the VDMI is most useful in 
helping clients identify vocational decision-making 
problems and develop more realistic short-term 
vocational goals. In both cases the VDMI is useful 
in improving interviewee involvement in the total 
evaluation process. 

There are several other specific areas where the 
VDMI can play an important role within vocational 
evaluation. One of these is in terms of facilitating 
rapport between the evaluator and the interviewee. 
When administered at the outset of a vocational 
evaluation, the VDMI can help ease normal test or 
interview apprehension often experienced as well as 
serve as a useful basis for enhancing communica- 
tion. Use of the VDMI can demonstrate to the inter- 
viewee that the evaluator is interested in his/her 
welfare and that the interviewer wants to assist in 
vocational planning by collecting information on the 
interviewee's preferences rather than merely ac- 
cumulating test scores. 

Of most obvious importance, the VDMI is an impor- 
tant tool for obtaining vocationally-relevant infor- 
mation. The VDMI is a thorough instrument cover- 
ing a broad range of topics. It is designed to focus 
upon vocational decision-making areas which people 
with disabilities must address if they are to optimize 
their own career development. Thus, use of the 
VDMI can provide both the evaluator and inter- 
viewee with practical information which is often 
neither provided during the normal referral process 
nor systematically addressed during the traditional 
evaluation process. In essence, results of the VDMI 
help reveal the interviewee's preparedness for voca- 
tional evaluation and making job choices. In addi- 
tion, because of the format of the VDMI, inter- 
viewees who have limited ability to verbalize their 
thoughts have found that the three-point scales 
( M True," "Not Sure," or "False") provide sufficient 
opportunity for revealing their preferences. Ex- 
aminees who are more articulate have found that the 
open-ended questions offer additional opportunity 
for self-expression. 

Finally, when used at the outset of vocational 
evaluation, the VDMI is an excellent tool for foster- 
ing the individual evaluation planning process. Bas- 
ed on interviewee responses, the evaluator is better 
prepared to modify the preliminary evaluation plan 
to fit newly-established interests, abilities and 
limitations. Activities previously planned may be 
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entirely eliminated (e.g. specific work samples), and 
replaced by more pertinent activities such as job 
site evaluations or the use of different psychometric 
testing instruments. 

General Counseling and Guidance. Vocational 
rehabilitation counselors and guidance counselors in 
secondary school settings will find the VDMI to be 
useful for program planning. The VDMI can help in- 
dividuals identify vocational decision-making pro- 
blems which may be remediated through the 
counseling process. For example, among individuals 
whose difficulties are identified as stemming largely 
from lack of self-awareness or self-esteem, counsel- 
ing can be a useful technique to successfully help 
resolve this difficulty. In this manner, the VDMI 
can be used by school-based cor^elors as well as 
vocational rehabilitation counselors working within 
state agencies to diagnose an individual's decision- 
making problems prior to developing an IEP or 
IWRP. In some cases it may even be used, along 
with other resources, as part of the initial feasibility 
determination process that is such an integral part 
of the State-Federal Vocational Rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 

IEP and IWRP Planning. Establishing realistic 
vocational goals is one of the keys to successful 
career development. However, for some individuals 
it is difficult to gauge how extensive their interest is 
in a given occupational area, as well as their adept- 
ness at making vocational decisions. In such cases 
this can lead to the development of unrealistic In- 
dividualized Education Plans (IEPs) or In- 
dividualized Written Rehabilitation Plans (IWRPs). 
The end result of this may be vocational failure, in- 
complete vocational training programs, or program 
dropouts. 

The VDMI provides a useful mechanism for assess- 
ing individual vocational decision-making skills 
prior to focusing efforts on development of these 
plans. In cases where significant vocational 
decision-making difficulties are identified, the plan 
may then more properly focus on the immediate pro- 
blems at hand, prior to beginning specific skill 
building training programs or job placement efforts 
in occupational areas which may prove unrealistic or 
undesirable for the client. As a result, the VDMI can 
provide a unifying mechanism for planning several 
different services that cut across disciplines. These 
services may begin with provocations^ services iu 
some instances. Later, they may address more nar- 
rowly focused vocational training efforts (such as 
placement in specific on-the-job-training programs). 
Under these circumstances the VDMI is not only 
beneficial for the client, it also helps reduce the ex- 
penditure of base service monies or related resources 
on individuals who are not prepared for specific 
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vocational training and are therefore even more like- 
ly to become program dropouts. 

Determining Group Characteristics. The VZ>M/can 
be used to determine the vocational decision-making 
skills of relatively homogenous groups of in- 
dividuals. For example, it can be used to measure 
the skills of a group of special needs students. Once 
common problems are noted, it is then possible to 
develop specialized treatment or training programs 
which can be applied tj the group as a whole, 
thereby increasing training efficiency. 

Program Development. On-going use of the VDMI 
can enhance the program development process. It 
can help practitioners identify recurring problems 
among special needs populations and develop adap- 
tive programs designed to meet those common 
needs. In this way, the VDMI can be used to iden- 
tify more global characteristics and needs which in 
turn can be used as an objective basis for specialized 
program development directed at those common 
needs. Without tools such as the VDMI, this is a dif- 
ficult task since there is a wide range of vocational 
decision-making preparedness among individuals 
with widely varying abilities, educational ex- 
periences, and vocational goals. The identification of 
common needs is a first step in building successful 
new programs and the VDMI has much to offer in 
this regard. 



ADMINISTRATION OF THE VDMI 



As indicated previously in this manual, the VDMI 
differs from most traditional psychometric test in- 
struments in that it is a structured interview. This 
interview format requires interviewers to work with 
students or clients on a one-to-one basis. This type 
of format affords both the interviewer and the inter- 
viewee an opportunity to interact closely during the 
interviewing situation. By doing so, the interviewer 
is able to not only obtain standard bits of informa- 
tion related to the subscales and major content 
areas but also to make clinical observations and 
evaluations about the interviewee. 

Interviewers shouL l>e sensitive to any indications 
suggesting that a particular interviewee lacks the 
skills needed to comprehend or respond to any items 
on the interview. Although the VDMI items are 
written on a sixth grade reading level and inter- 
viewees must only understand the items, in some 
cases the interviewers might consider reviewing an 
interviewee's case file or other pertinent information 
prior to conducting the interview. With this 
background information, the interviewer may be 
better prepared to make clinical judgments about 
the appropriateness of a particular interviewee's 
responses. 

In addition, the examiner is responsible for ensuring 
that proper preparation occurs prior to administra- 
tion. This preparation is outlined briefly below. 

Preparing the Interviewing Environment 

Since the VDMI is a structured interview, it should 
be administered in a location where distractions and 
possible interruptions are kept to a minimum. 
Generally, approximately 30-60 minutes are needed 
to conduct the entire interview. Adequate precau- 
tions should be taken to ensure that sufficient time 
is provided to administer the entire VDMI without 
interruption. 

Interviewer Preparation. Interviewers must have a 
thorough knowledge of the interview prior to its ad- 
ministration. In addition, as a structured interview, 
it is beneficial if users have experience in the general 
interviewing process itself. They should be able to 
establish rapport with clients or students as quickly 
as possible since this will facilitate the overall ad- 
ministration process. It is also important that inter- 
viewers familiarize themselves with the specific 
items since these may sometimes require clarifica- 
tion. By studying these items, interviewers will be 
better prepared to properly clarify many common 
questions interviewees may have about specific 
items. 
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Interviewers should also be constantly alert and 
sensitive to any indications that an interviewee is 
having difficulty understanding a significant 
number of the interview items, since this can in- 
validate the results of the interview. Once again, the 
ability to make clinical judgments about the ap- 
propriateness of certain responses can be enhanced 
if the interviewer has access to the interviewee's 
case file and other relevant background information 
prior to conducting the interview. 

Interviewee Preparation. Interviewees should also 
be prepared before they take the VDMI. They must 
understand that there are no "right" or "wrong" 
answers and that they will not be graded on the 
VDMI (which may have been the case with most 
test situations they have experienced). The impor- 
tance of responding honestly and openly to each 
question should be emphasized. Of equal 
significance, the interviewer should strive to 
develop a positive, supportive atmosphere. Tliis will 
further facilitate rapport between the interviewer 
and the client or student. 



Additional Considerations 

Who Is Appropriate? The VDMI is designed for use 
with individuals who need to make vocational deci- 
sions and who have the intellectual capacity needed 
to make such decisions either independently or with 
assistance from various support professionals (e.g., 
counseling and guidance personnel, vocational 
evaluators, rehabilitation counselors). Use of the 
VDMI is not restricted to any specific disability 
group. However, it may be inappropriate for use 
with severely mentally handicapped individuals 
who lack the cognitive skills needed to effectively 
participate in the interviewing process. 

Qualifications of Interviewers. The VDMI is design- 
ed to be administered by individuals who have train- 
ing or experience in general interviewing skills and 
knowledge of the world of work, the career develop- 
ment process, and the vocational preparation and 
needs of individuals with various disabilities. It is 
not recommended that proctors be used to ad- 
minister the interview, although they can be used to 
score the standardized portions of the interview 
(which do not have clinical applications). Vocational 
evaluators, counseling and guidance personnel, 
vocational rehabilitation counselors, work adjust- 
ment specialists, psychologists, special educators 
and other professionals will generally be most ap- 
propriate for administering the VDMI. 
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Interviewing Cautions. As previously suggested, 
there are a number of important issues interviewers 
must be concerned with when administering the 
VDMI. The interviewer must insure that the instru- 
ment is being used with individuals who are able to 
understand and respond to the general content of 
the interview. 

As mentioned above, the VDMI items were worded 
so as to minimize misunderstandings due to inter- 
viewees' being unable to understand the items. A 
Gunning Fog Index was conducted on the VDMI 
reading level. This index showed that the actual 
reading level of the VDMI was at the 6.7 grade 
reading level Such a 6+ grade reading level is ap- 
propriate for a large number of potential inter- 
viewees of the VDMI. In addition, the VDMI does 
not require the interviewee to read the items, since 
the items are read to the person. In this light, the 
reading level of the instrument suggests that the 
VDMI should be appropriate to a large segment of 
potential clients or students. It would, however, not 
be appropriate for some. 

In cases where the interview is underway and it 
becomes clearly apparent to the interviewer that the 
interviewee does not comprehend the items, the in- 
terview should be discontinued. In other cases 
where the comprehension problem is not so readily 
established, the interviewer may choose to complete 
the interview and then carefully examine the 
responses for further indications of discrepancies 
which might invalidate the results. This can be 
established by comparing the open-ended answers 
with the "True," "Not Sure," and "False" 
responses. For example, for item number 1, if a in- 
terviewee indicates that he/she has been thinking 
about some specific jobs but is then unable to in- 
dicate any of these jobs, it may suggest that the in- 
terviewee's answers are unreliable. If this same 
response pattern continues throughout the inter- 
view, it is generally a good indicator that the respon- 
dent's overall profile may be unreliable. 

In some cases the VDMI will be administered to in- 
dividuals who are currently undergoing medical 
treatment. Under such conditions, the interviewer 
must be alert to any indications that the inter- 
viewee's emotional state or intellectual capacities 
may be adversely affected by the medical treatment, 
particularly in cases where medications are involv- 
ed. In addition, it is important for the interviewer to 
limit the number of interviews conducted within any 
interviewing schedule to the extent that his/her 
observational and interview administration skills 
are not adversely affected by scheduling too many 
interviews within any given period of time. 
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Instructions for Administering the VDMI 

The 63 item VDMI is fairly straightforward to ad- 
minister. The majority of the items require the inter- 
viewee to respond with a "True," "Not Sure", or 
"False" choice. Approximately half of the "True", 
"False' 4 , or "Not Sure" items also elicit a clinically- 
oriented, open-ended response. 

The VDMI interview booklet contains all of the 
items. There are four parts to the booklet. These are 
the: Decision-Making Readiness Subscale (22 
items); Employment Readiness Subscale (13 items); 
Self-Appraisal Scale (24 items); and four Summary 
items. Some of the items on each of the three 
subscales are composed of two parts — the basic 
item itself, followed by the open-ended prompt 
which accompanies that item. The left half of each 
page contains the actual items (labelled "Items" on 
the interview booklet), while the right half of the 
page contains the open-ended prompts (note that 
not all "Items" are followed by open-ended pro- 
mpts). 

The actual protocol for administration of the VDMI 
is as follows. To obtain data for each of the three 
VDMI subscales, the interviewer reads each item to 
the interviewee. The interviewer should be sensitive 
to make sure that the item has been understood. 
Should any item not be understood by the inter- 
viewee, the interviewer must rephrase and clarify 
that item and then repeat it. It is important to 
remember that the primary purpose of the VDMI is 
to gather information that accurately gauges the in- 
terviewee's vocational decision-making skills. It is 
an interview and not a test. It's primary purpose 
can only be achieved when the interviewee accurate- 
ly understands each item. Therefore, it is not 
necessary that any item which is not properly 
understood simply be repeated verbatim. The inter- 
viewer should paraphrase until the item is 
understood. Given the sentence structure of the 
items, this should not pose a particular problem for 
VDMI administration. However, for clarifying 
items, interviewers must use their clinical skills to 
make sure they do not lead answers in any par- 
ticular direction. 

Once the item is understood, the interviewee 
responds with either a "True", "Not Sure", or 
"False" for that item. This response is then record- 
ed by the interviewer in the interview booklet. To 
the right of each item is a column labelled T, NS, 
and F. These correspond to the interviewee's 
"True", "Not Sure", or "False" response. The inter- 
viewer circles the "1" or "0" under the correspon- 
ding interviewee's response. 
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Aft* Uw lat s r v w wos's *T, Na f" rwjponse 1* 
i ww did m ■ "1 or 0" on Um booklet, the open- 
•Mild prompt on Uw right sfcw of Uw paga cor 
n ap nn d i ng to Uwt Horn w read to Uw interviewee 
(for Uwm Itonw which art followed by such ■ pro- 
«PU This would bo doiw regardleoe of Uw Inter- 
vwwooe ra t pan ti to Uw Horn. Tht r ssp un si s would 
bt rwordod verbatim on Uw spaces provided for 
Uwm. Nolo Uwt Intervwwsoo ratty not bt tow to 
gbt nB or any l i sp m i n i i wbkh rat ttkod far. Thw it 

Aftor Una it co mulmi L Uw Interviewee would go 
on to Uw rant horn md repeat Uw tbovt procedure*. 
Thlt would bt conUnutd until til 69 itonw of Uw 
U>m«»b»cs tee have boon covered By following this 
procedure, Uwrt would bt no mhwing daU for any 
of Uw itonw ion Uw 'T. N8, P" reaponeee). 

Tht latt four itonw of Uw interview (6043) do not re- 
T. N& P" responses from Uw Interviewee, 
are ahnpty troatod Una Uw oUwr opto* ondtd 
prorapte. Ho we* O f, Uwtt itonw nay bt vary lmpor- 
tant In loraw of Uw Inforawtion which Uwy provide 
to Uw interviewer . 

Por pufpowe of obtaining <mty eubeceJe scores, Uw 
op e n w d id prorapte contaponding to Uw itonw are 
not atttatary. However, patt eaptrwnct with Uw 
VDMI clearly tocScatee Uwt Uw tefoniwtloo provid- 
ed by Uwc^en-eaded proo^b very iiDportant and 
revank « fordtafetl purposes. Por example, Uw in- 
fct iiwlton providad by Uw opsnondsd prorapte nwy 
boated toe 

1. PurUwr aaawt examinees in etfthHehing 
raahaUc vocational op ti ons; 

1 Identify tacacatore tnggatUng Uwt t par- 
UctJar saaaunaoe laaponwt are unfabable 

6. Aaawt both Uw Interview and tatervwwoe in 
khwth>fa«epechV vocational cwdakavowking 
piahkmi areas; and 

4. Develo p ranwdial treatment or training 
etrategwa deeigned to balp i n t ervi e we e '■ over 
etmm apatlftc vocational decwionrnwldng ahfll 



Much of Una hworuwtion night not otherwiee be 
weieaMj obtained from tht "T. Na P" itonw 

Uwt tht interviewer collect data for aB 68 iteme in 
Uw la tenw a and hwhtdt Uw oponrondo d promote 
which go along with their respective itetcs. 



Scoring Uw VDMI 

Actual scoring of Uw VDMI it done in Uw interview 
booklet iteelf after completion of the interview. 
Each eubeceJe - Dedeion-Mtking Readiness, 
Employment Readiness, end Self-Appr»<sal - 
receives a separate score. Only Uw actual iteme 
thsmsHvss are used to derive the scores. The open- 
ended prorapte art not scored. The score* derived 
art comprised of Uw total number of "1" rtepontoo 
for each subscals. After Uw latt item of each of the 
subecaJeo, a enact is provided for recording this 
•core, Por example, to obtain th* score for Dsdston- 
Making R ead in e ss , Uw interviewer counts Uw total 
number of "onee" which he or she has circled for 
iteme 1 • 23, and then records Uwt total in Uw space 
after item 23. Likewise, Uw total number of "ones" 
for Employment Readiness is recorded aftor Item 
36, and Uw total number of "ones" for Self- 
Appraisal is recorded after Item 69. Care should be 
taken, whan adding the "1" responses, to add by ac- 
tual number, and not by position. This is important 
since, for moot of Uw items, Uw "1" is on Uw left of 
Uw column, but for a leeeer number of items, the " 1 " 
is located on Uw right side of Uw column. Thus, 
counting to obtain subscals scores should be done 
by number, rather than by position within Uw "T, 
Na P" column. 

Once thess three scores have been obtained, they 
should then be transferred to Uw appropriate col- 
umn labelled "Score" on Uw first page of Uw inter- 
view booklet. To obtain the VDMI Total Score, the 
interviewer should sum the three subscsJe score* 
recorded in this column on the first page of the 
booklet, and enter this sum in the fourth space 
labelled 'Total VDMI Score." 
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INTERPRETING THE RESULTS 



III. 



Clinical or Open-ended Interpretations. 

A major strength of the VDMI is that it provides 
two distinct types of data. Both types will serve 
somewhat different purposes. 

One specific type of data which the VDMI provides 
is clinical in nature. The open-ended prompts give 
clear, concise information about the interviewee. 
This type of information should be very helpful to 
professionals working with the interviewee, since it 
gives broad insights into the vocational decision- 
making strengths and deficits of the individual. 
Such information is of the type which is needed by 
professionals concerned with the vocational 
decision-making processes of individuals. The 
clinical information which the VDMI provides 
comes directly from the open-ended responses on 
the interview and does not require any special scor- 
ing techniques. 

The interviewer may also wish to take one addi- 
tional step in analyzing the results of the interview 
and the individual's decision-making readiness. The 
interviewer can compare any discrepancies between 
what the interviewee said about him/herself on the 
"True, Not Sure, False" items against how the in- 
terviewee responded to the corresponding open- 
ended items. For example, for Item 1, the client or 
student might respond with a "True", indicating 
that he r • he has been thinking about some specific 
jobs. Yet, on the open- ended section, he/she may be 
unable to name any of them. This suggests that the 
individual may be quite unrealistic in his or her self- 
assessment of knowledge about some specific jobs. 
The interviewer will then have to make a judgement 
as to whether the individual has a major problem in 



this area and also whether the problem needs to be 
addressed in a remediation program. 

Secondly, the VDMI provides subscore data. This 
type of data can be very useful in: 1) comparing pat- 
terns of scores within the same interviewee; 2) com- 
paring patterns of scores of the interviewee with a 
specific comparison group of relevance (for example, 
an individual student interviewee's scores could be 
compared to the scores of other students within the 
same class or program); and 3) comparing scores and 
patterns of scores of the interviewee with normative 
data. To fully utilize the subscore data, reference 
should be made to the narrative regarding the nor- 
mative data and to the norm tables. 

Normative Comparisons. 

This section supplies the normative data which has 
been obtained with the VDMI research to date. The 
three subscale scores, as well as VDMI Total score, 
which are recorded on the front of the VDMI 
booklet, should be used with these norms. 

The norms were developed from two samples. One 
was a sample of 108 disabled vocational rehabilita- 
tion clients at two settings. There were no signifi- 
cant differences between the VDMI means of the 
clients at these two sites. The second sample was 
comprised of 353 disabled high school students in 
special education settings. Since there were no 
significant differences between the client sample 
and the special education student sample, these two 
samples were pooled to form a total sample of 461 
disabled individuals. This sample comprised the 
subject sample upon which the norms are based. 



Descriptive Statistics. The following are the summary statistics for the three 

VDMI scales and Total Score (n=461). 



SUBSCALE MEAN STD, DEV. MIN . MAX. RANGE MEDIAN MODE SKEWNESS 



Decision-Making Readiness 


12.3 


4.30 


0 


22 


22 


12 


14 


-0.15 


Employment Readiness 


8.4 


2.12 


2 


13 


11 


9 


9 


-0.31 


Self-Appraisal 


14.2 


4.00 


1 


23 


22 


14 


16 


-0.22 


Total VDMI 


34.9 


8.69 


6 


55 


49 


35 


37 


-0.24 



These summary statistics describe the characteristics of the VDMI subscales and Total 
Score for this sample of 461 interviewees. They are presented to give the interviewer 
some understanding of the characteristics of these scales. 
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Percentiles and T-Scores. The tables of norms pre- 
sent the normative data for the three VDMI 
subscales and Total Score, based upon the sample of 
461 individuals mentioned above. Included are the 
actual scores, the T-scores corresponding to each of 
the possible scores, the percentage of interviewees 
at each of these scores, and the percentiles 
(cumulative percentages) for individuals at each of 
the scores in ascending order. Data is presented 
separately for Decision-Making Readiness, Employ- 
ment Readiness, Self-Appraisal, and the Total 
Score. The purpose of presenting the percentiles and 
the T-scores is to enable the interviewer to make 
judgments about individual interviewee's scores in 
comparison to a large sample of clients and special 
education students. This enables comparisons of the 
interviewee's responses to a norm group. It should 
be noted that this data (Percentiles and T-scores) 
should be obtained for each interviewee and entered 
on the two appropriate columns on the front of the 
Interview Booklet. Knowing this about the inter- 
viewee's scores will enable making statements 
about the relative strengths and weaknesses of the 
three different VDMI domains within the same in- 
dividual, and also enable judgments about par- 
ticular areas which may pose specific problems for 
the individual. Percentiles and T-scores are 
necessary since raw scores themselves are relatively 
meaningless when comparing the individual to a 
group. They would say nothing about the number or 
percentage of other individuals with more or less 
problems in the specific domains being assessed. 

The extent to which an individual's score on any 
scale indicates a significant problem is a matter of 
clinical judgement on the interviewer's part. It is 
recommended that a score falling one standard 
deviation below the mean for any specific subscale 
or the VDMI Total score (which would be equivalent 
to a T-score of 40 or less) should be considered as in- 
dicative of a possible problem which may require 
some form of assistance. This assistance is frequent- 
ly provided in the form of individual program plan- 
ning or through simply providing the individual 
with needed information. In other cases, the possi- 
ble courses of action may not be so simple. 



In developing a remediation or treatment strategy, 
the interviewer should study the responses which 
fall one standard deviation below the mean (T-score 
of 40 or less) and attempt to determine the exact 
nature of the individual's decision-making deficit. 
This additional analysis should provide further in- 
sight into the nature of the individual's deficit and 
suggest possible remediation strategies which 
would be most effective. 
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Profiling of Sub-Categories. 

The items which make up the VDMI were designed 
to tap a number of specific topics which were con- 
sidered to relate to possible problem areas in voca- 
tional decision-making. These specific topics are the 
building blocks which make up the three subscales 
of the VDMI. Specifically, the structure of the 
VDMI (and the individual items comprising this 
structure) is the following: 

VDMI items 

Decision-Making Readiness 

Informational Problems (Occupational 



Knowledge) 

Opportunities and Requirements .... 1 - 5 

Tasks and Duties 6-9 

Rewards and Punishers 10-14 

Decision-Making Problems 

Acquisition of Information 15-18 

Processing of Information 19 

Skills in Choosing 20-22 



22 items 

Employment Readiness 

Introductory Items 23-25 

Environmental Problems 

Economics 31,32 

Mobility 33-35 

Family/Social 

Coercion 26-28 

Lack of Reinforcement 29,30 



13 items 

Self Appraisal 

Information Problems (Self-Knowledge) 

Needs 36-39 

Beliefs and Interests 40-42 

Abilities 43-46 

Personality 47-50 

Decision-Making Problems 

Success in Previous Choices 52-54 

Responsibility/Control 51,55,56 



Anxiety/Fear of Decision-Making .57-59 



24 items 

For interviewers wishing to obtain clinical informa- 
tion into these specific subcategories, the VDMI has 
been designed to give such information. A definite 
procedure must be followed for this. In the Appen- 
dix of this manual, a form will be found which allows 
profiling of examinees' subcategories, as they are 
outlined immediately above. The procedure for ob- 
taining the profiles is as follows: 
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1. Count the number of "1" responses for each of 
the subcategories. For example, to obtain the 
score for "Self- Appraisal — Needs/ 1 count the 
number of "l"s circled for items 36 • 39. 

2. Since there are four items in this subcategory, 
possible scores can range from 0 to 4. 

3. Enter this score onto the profile sheet under 
the correct category. For example, if the ob- 
tained total score for the four items of "Needs" 
is found to be 2, then place an "X" behind 
"Needs" over the number 2. 

4. For "Needs", a "2" corresponds to a percen- 
tage (top line) of 50. This indicates that the in- 
dividual indicated "True" for half of the four 
items in this subcategory. 

5. Continue to do this for all of the other sub- 
categories on the profile sheet. 

The above procedure can be somewhat time consum- 
ing. It is not recommended that this procedure be 
done routinely for every interviewee receiving the 
VDML Rather, it is a possibility in cases where the 
interviewer wishes to obtain very specific and 
precise bits of data about the interviewee. The pro- 
file which can be obtained by using the above pro- 
cedure will enable interviewers to judge, in a very 
specific way, the relative strengths and weaknesses 
of interviewees on tightly defined dimensions 
related to vocational decision-making. 

Interviewers wishing to use this procedure should 
make a copy of the profile sheet for each interviewee 
on which profiles are to be obtained. 



TABLES OF NORMS 



Normalized Scores for Decision-Making Readiness 
(n = 461) 



UVUIO 


T-Srnrp 


Por/ton ♦* 1 1 A 
x ci toi 1 tilt? 




0 


21 


0 4 


0 4 


l 


24 


0.9 


0.4 


2 


26 


1.5 


0.7 


3 


28 


2.2 


0.7 


4 


31 


3.3 


1.1 


5 


33 


6.3 


3.0 


6 


35 


8.7 


2.4 


7 


38 


11.9 


3.3 


8 


40 


19.7 


7.8 


9 


42 


26.7 


6.9 


10 


45 


35.4 


8.7 


11 


47 


43.2 


7.8 


12 


49 


51.0 


7.8 


13 


52 


59.0 


8.0 


14 


54 


68.8 


9.8 


15 


56 


76.1 


7.4 


16 


59 


82.2 


6.1 


17 


61 


87.9 


5.6 


18 


63 


92.4 


4.6 


19 


66 


96.3 


3.9 


20 


68 


97.6 


1.3 


21 


70 


99.8 


2.2 


22 


73 


100.0 


0.2 
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Normalized Scores for Employment Readiness 




(n 


= 461) 




Score 


T-Score 


Percentile 


Percent 


2 


20 


0.4 


0.4 


3 


24 


1.3 


0.9 


4 


29 


3.9 


2.6 


5 


34 


10.0 


6.1 


6 


39 


17.4 


7.4 


7 


43 


32.3 


15.0 


8 


48 


47.9 


15.6 


9 


53 


67.9 


20.0 


10 


57 


82.6 


14.8 


11 


62 


93.5 


10.8 


12 


67 


98.9 


5.4 


13 


71 


100.0 


1.1 
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Normalized Scores for Self Appraisal 
(n = 461) 



Score T-Score Percentile Percent 



1 


17 


0.2 


0.2 


3 


22 


0.4 


0.2 


4 


25 


0.9 


0.4 


5 


27 


1.5 


0.7 


6 


30 


2.2 


0.7 


7 


32 


5.6 


3.5 


8 


35 


8.9 


3.3 


9 


37 


12.6 


3.7 


10 


40 


18.2 


5.6 


11 


42 


26.2 


8.0 


12 


45 


34.5 


8.2 


13 


47 


44.3 


9.8 


14 


50 


51.2 


6.9 


15 


52 


58.4 


7.2 


16 


55 


69.2 


10.8 


17 


57 


77.7 


8.5 


18 


60 


85.0 


7.4 


19 


62 


90.7 


5.6 


20 


65 


95.4 


4.8 


21 


67 


98.5 


3.C 


22 


70 


99.1 


0.7 


23 


72 


100.0 


0.J 
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Normalized Scores for VDMI Total Score 
(n = 461) 
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VOCATIONAL DECISION-MAKING INTERVIEW 



Thomas Czerlinsky, Ph.D. 
Research and Training Center 
Stout Vocational Rehabilitation Institute 
School of Education and Human Services 
University of Wisconsin - Stout 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 54751 



Interviewee:. 
Interviewer: 



Date: 



Summary of VDMI Scores 




Decision-Making Readiness 

Employment Readiness 

Self-Appraisal 

Total VDMI Score 

(Sum of above 3 Subscales) 



Comments: 



This booklet contains the complete Vocational Decision-Making Interview. All of the 63 
items should be addressed in order to obtain complete information and effectively utilize the 
normative data. 



Before using this instrument, it is necessary to become familiar with the accompanying VDMI 
Administration Manual. It contains complete instructions about how to administer and score the 
VDMI, and how to interpret the obtained scores. 



ERLC 
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Decision-Making Readiness 

ITEMS t MS r 



1. There are some specific jobs I have 

been thinking about 


10 0 


Name three jobs you've been thinking about. 
1. 
2. 
3. 


2. I know how much education or training 

I need for the jobs that I would like to 
have 


% ' % 

lilillilllllttli 


How much education or training?" 


3. I know how much work experience I 

need for the jobs I'd like to have 


ON 


How much work experience? 


4. I have enough information about the 
opportunities offeree oy different jobs 
to decide about jobs 


illllli 


Name three job opportunities. 
1. 
2. 
3. 


5. 1 have enough information about the 
requirements of different jobs to 
decide about jobs 


1 0 0 

■1111 


Name three job requirements. 

1. 

2. 

3. 


6. 1 understand the resoonsibilities or duties 
common to all jobs 


■■III 

1 0 0 


Name three responsibilities or duties that 
are common to all jobs. 
i 

■ ■ 
2. 
3. 


7. 1 know what kinds of tasks 1 would 
be doing on the jobs 1 have thought 
about 


mi 

1 lift 


Name three such tasks. 
1. 

9 
3. 


8. 1 know what resoonsibilities or duties 

1 would have on the jobs 1 have been 
thinking about 




Name three responsibilities you would have on 
these jobs. 

1. 

2. 

3. 


9. 1 know enouah about what different iobs 
are like to help me decide about jobs 




Name three important things about the jobs you 
are thinking about. 
1. 




2. 




3. 


10. I could name some rewards or good things 


— 


Name three rewards or good things about some jobs. 
1. 






2. 

3. 


11.1 could name some things that 1 would 




Name three things you wouldn't like. 
1. 






2. 




3. 
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Decision-Making Readiness (continued) 



llama t ns f 



12. I could name some of the fringe 
benefits that I should consider 
when I decide on a job 


iitlii 


Name three fringe benefits. 
1. 
2. 




3. 


13. 1 know enough ahnut tho advantages 
of different jobs which 1 might 
consider, to help me decide about 


111 

Ill 


111 


Name three advantages. 
1. 
2. 


1 


3. 


14. I know enouah about the disadvantaaes 
of different jobs which I might consider, 
to help me decide about jobs 


Ill 

m 
I 


ramp 

':-QtW ft 

■ 


Name three disadvantages. 
1. 
2. 




s° ss 

■"!:!':• 


3. 


15. I know where to get information 

about different jobs 


HiiP 


Where would you get it? 


16. I know whom to ask to get 

information about different jobs 


1 


lllMil 
0 0 


Whom would you ask? 






17. I know how to find out which jobs 

I would like and could do 


ifiippl 

10 0 


How would you find out? 


18. 1 know how to get enough information 

On iohs tn holn mo malm a InH rhniro 






19. There are some jobs that interest 

me and that I could do well 


1 

in 

III 


mm 

Hill 


Name three jobs. 

1. 
2. 
3. 


20. I can describe the steps I would 

larvtj wnen deciding aooui a jod 


10 0 


Describe the steps. 




• 




21. If I were interested in several 
jobs, I would know how to 
fihOQSfi between them 


■111 


How would you choose? 






22. I would be good at choosing a job 


m 

■ ■ 

1 


mm 

'•AS* 







TOTAL DECISION-MAKING READINESS = 

(Count the total number of "ONES" for Decision-Making Readiness -- Items 1-22) 
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Employment Readiness 



llama t ns f 



23. 1 have decided what kind of Jab 
I'd like to have 


••• • 

1 ft ft 


List 3 choices of jobs you'd like to have. 
1st Choice: 




2nd Choice: 
3rd Choice: 


O/l 1 know ta/Hst tunA ni MMtAr 1 uianN 
t*t. i imiuw Wllol lypv Ol Caipoi | W0UI0 

like to have. That is, 1 know what 
type of work | would like to do for 
the rest of my life 




List 3 choices of careers you'd like to have. 
1st Choice: 
2nd Choice: 
3rd Choice: 


OR 1 lll/M 1 1/4 MMK ink 


• 




26. 1 would take a job which my family 

or friends might not approve of 






27. 1 would let others decide which jobs 
1 should take, so mat they don't 
criticize me 






28. 1 don't worry about letting other 

people down by taking a job they would 
floj approve of 






29. My friends or family do nai 
encourage me very much to look 
for a job 






30. My friends or family would be proud 

of me if 1 got a job 






31. The type of job I will get will not 

pay enough to make it worth my while 


0 0 t 




32. Money is one of the reasons to look 
for a job 


1 0 0 




33. If I had to, I would move to a 
umoioiii piawo, in or out oi Town, 
to get a job 






34. 1 could find a way to get to work 
and back home again, no matter 
where 1 lived 


illilr^ 




35. 1 have few job choices, because 

it is so hard for me to get around 


111 





TOTAL EMPLOYMENT READINESS = 

(Count the total number of "ONES" for Employment Readiness -- Items 23-35) 
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Self-Appraisal 



If m* t m p 



M 1 know how much fDQQtt 1 would nood 

to oam from a (ob^. .».....*......,...,.,.,,...,., ,,,„,,,, 




How much monoy? 


37. 1 ht¥0 a o—looioflo for tho port c 
wwiv nut, of oourwry mai i imo 




Whoro would you prafar? 






33 1 know what moLfiLmk 1 wouM 
not do, avon if 1 mado o lot of 




What typos of work? 


39. 1 know onough about my own parson al 




Uat throo of your poraonal naoda. 

1. 




2. 
3. 


40. Thoro afo oortam typoa of Joba 1 
would oof laka baoauaa of my own 
ooaow *• an ia, oooauao oi w»o 

aA^^a^^a^a ft a^^feAMa^^^a^ 




41 . 1 know onough about my own boNofa 
to ha^p mo daoJda about Joba* 


Uat throo of your boliafs that would halp 
you doeldo whothor to taka a Job or not. 

i. 

2. 
3. 


48. 1 know onough about my own *otot— t* 


Uat throo of your Intoroata. 

1. 




2. 
3. 




What Wnda of work? 


44, If I had moio training, I know what 


What kinds of work? 


4S 1 know how my dtiittlllK *ntts tho 


Mow do— H IkftH tho kind* of work von can rio? 


40 1 know onough about my own ibUUtt 
la hafei ma dadda about fcd» 




List throo of your abiitios. 
1. 




2. 
3. 






43. 1 oouM daacrtbo myooJt, my own 




i mov w mw oi mo i ion lov myoov...~. 




1 bm onouoh about iwiiM. nw own 

pojoonaifey, to ha^j> ma dadda about Joba..~.~.. 


List throo things about yourself. 

t * 

2. 
3- 
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Self-Appraisal (continued) 



Uuu T MS r 



51 . 1 have mad* decisions about whether 

to take a job or not 






52. The decisions 1 have made about jobs 

have worked out OK 


SSI 




53. Havlna to make decisions about lobs 


lip 




54 Othera have often dlseareed with 

11 iwi • i m ww wii9M uionyioou mill 

my decisions about jobs 


is 




oo. m jod win come aiong, no matter 






56. 1 have let others decide which job 







57. 1 get upset when 1 have to make a 

decision about a job 


Mi 




58. 1 would rather let things happen by 
themselves than having to make a 






59. 1 feel confident and sure of myself 
when 1 have to make a decision 
about a job 







TOTAL SELF-APPRAISAL = 

(Count the total number of "ONES" for Seif-Appraisal - items 36-59) 



Summary Items 



60. What types of work would be particularly interesting to you? 



61. Of all the things I have asked you about, what are the most important to you in making a 
good job or career decision? 



62. Of all the things I have asked you about, what things would you like help on to make a job choice? 



63. In general, what are your reasons for wanting a job? 



INTERVIEWER: 1 . Check to make sure that all 63 items have been completed. 
Do not leave any items blank. 
2. Record the scores on "Summary of VDMI Scores" on the front page. 
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